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by a recognition of the possibility that, in contenting ourselves with the
view of Egyptiac history which we have taken so far, we may have been
neglecting one of our own precepts? At the outset of this Study1 we
took note of the risk of error to which a student of History would be
exposing himself if he were to allow his vision of an historical landscape
to be governed by the fleeting distribution of the light and shade at the
moment when the scene happened to be under his observation. The
comparative abundance or scarcity of the evidence at an historian's dis-
posal for the study of this and that past episode is determined for him
by freaks of Chance which bear no relation whatsoever to those episodes'
relative intrinsic importance or unimportance; and we should therefore
be positively courting error if, in our mental reconstruction of the course
of past history, we were to treat the capriciously irrational quotas of the
intellectual materials at our disposal for our professional work as if these
were trustworthy indexes of the true proportions of the past realities
which we were seeking to bring into the focus of our present conscious-
ness.

In administering this prefatory warning to ourselves, we commended
it by citing, as an example of the consequences of ignoring it, the dis-
proportionate concentration of the attention of Modern Western scholars
on the Ptolemaic successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire, to the
comparative neglect of its Seleucid sister commonwealth, and we pointed
out that the consequent distortion of historical vision was the result of
an unconsidered subservience to blind workings of Chance through
which 'the natural museum' of Upper Egypt happened to be included
among the shreds of ex-Achaemenian territory which, in the scramble
for the spoils of Alexander's conquests, Ptolemy Ligou decided to
seize and managed to hold. Ptolemy's choice of Egypt for his personal
prize was determined by shrewd 'geopolitical' calculations which, of
course, had no connexion whatsoever with those peculiar local qualities
in the climate and soil of a post-pluvial Upper Egypt that were to make
the Sa'id a veritable archaeologist's paradise. Ptolemy's objective in
seizing Upper Egypt was to appropriate its revenues, and, even if he
might have been gratified to learn that he was also incidentally acquiring
a ready-made record office in which the debris of his dynasty's acts
would automatically accumulate into a collection of material evidence
that moth and rust would not corrupt before thievish Modern Western
archaeologists would be moved by a Faustian curiosity to break through
and steal,2 we may take it as certain that this consideration would have
counted for nothing in his decisions if he had come to the conclusion
that Egypt was a less desirable prey than the South-West Asian terri-
tories which he actually decided to abandon to Seleucus as a bone for
this confederate of his to pick with their formidable common rival
Antigonus.

This example provided an excellent illustration of our point; but we
might have illustrated it equally well without looking so far afield from
Upper Egypt as Lower Asia, and without descending so far in the Time-
scale of Egyptiac history as the Ptolemaic Age. If we had confined our

i In I, i. 5-7.                                       z Matt. vi. 19-20; Luke xii. 33.